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be recognized that settlement was never at any time
conducted with the logic and resolution necessary to
assure its definite success. Too often, but in Paris more
than in Quebec, ministers or officials of the govern-
ment, governors or intendants either sacrificed the
initial development of New France as an agricultural
country (unwillingly, perhaps, sometimes even unwit-
tingly) or pursued it only as an objective of secondary
importance. The sociologist, Leon Gerin, reproaches
the religious authority for having grafted prematurely
upon the colony too numerous institutions; but the
civil authority merit the censure even more. In defence
of the civil authority, however, it should be pointed
out that a colonial policy that was somewhat inco-
herent was met by a complete absence of enthusiasm.
The merchants, as has been said, showed little
stomach for contributing their money to the coloniza-
tion of Canada, even when this aid was asked in
exchange for the monopoly of trade. The companies
which followed hard upon the heels of the merchants
showed no more zeal; yet they had undertaken not
only to recruit colonists but to provide for their
establishment. Fifteen years after the Company of
the Hundred Associates had promised to establish
4.000 colonists, New France numbered little more than
500 inhabitants. Twenty years after it had been founded
Quebec had only eighty-five residents of whom eleven
were interpreters, fourteen clerks, and ten missionaries.
At the first census, made by the intendant Talon in
1666, the total population of the colony did not exceed
4,000 people. It reached a little more than 16,000 in
1706, exceeded 34,000 twenty-five years later, and had
reached around 70,000, including troops, at the time of
the conquest. Now, as the fecundity of Canadian